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FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, OR NEW YORE 
YBARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL, 


AT UNION SPRINGS, N. Y., ON CAYUGA LAKBS. 


This Institution, distinguished for the thorough 
and substantial character of its instruction and for 
its high moral tone, will be opened for the Autumn 
Term on the 17th of Ninth mo., 1872. Additional 
arrangements have been made for the comfort of the 
students, and able teachers and scientific lecturers 
are engeged for the coming term. The academical 
course affords opportunities in the common and ad- 
vanced branches of English and Mathematical studies, 
the Natural Sciences, and Latin, Greek, French and 
German languages. The charges for board, wash- 
ing, and ordinary tuition, are $68 for the term of 
14 weeks to children of members of New York 
Yearly Meeting, and $73 for others. Application for 
circulars or admission may be made to E. Cook, Jr., 
Sunerintendent, at the institution, or to 

J. J. THOMAS, Resident Manager, 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
OAE GROVE SEMINARY, 
VASSALBORO’, MAINE. 

An English and Classical Boarding and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 
training, and good influences. 

Autumn term of 12 weeks opens Ninth mo. 3d, 
1872. Address the Principal, 

Ricuarp M. Jongs, 
Vassalboro’, 
Maine. 


SPICELAND ACADEMY, 
Spiceland, Henry Co., Indiana. 
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The Fall Term begins the 2d of Ninth mo., 1872. 
Send for a Catalogue. 

Cuargkson Davis, ) 
Wm. B. Morgan, f 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


A desirable stone house, Knox Street, German- 
town; all modern conveniences; pleasantly situ- 
ated; five minutes walk from Friends’ Meeting 
House. Apply to THOMAS C. GARRETT, Green 
and Coulter Sts., Germantown, or P. C. & J. B. 
GARRETT, 217 Church St., Philadelphia. 
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WILLIAM E. BELL, 


(Successor to Wm. Bell.) 

REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE & LOAN AGENT, 
8. E. Corner Fifth & Main Streets, 
Ricumonp, Ivprana. 

AGENCY ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS. 


Real estate purchased, managed and sold. Prop- 
erty leased. Taxes paid. Titles examined. In- 
vestments made of funds of Trust, and other funds 
for estates and non-residents. Money loaned on 
first mortgage securities of the best class. All 
transactions prompt and confidential. References 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and the best business men in Richmond, Indiana. 

WILLIAM E. BELL, 
Loan Agent, Conveyancer and Notary Public. 
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SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out bis Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 


CLOSING OUT. 
The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call on 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 


~ NOTICE. 
EDWIN HALL, 


No. 28 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 
Would inform Friends that he keeps a large stock of 
SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, 
AND DRY GOODS GENERALLY, 
Adapted to their wants, and at the lowest prices. 


Free Pub Library 2) 25 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term begins Ninth month 11th, 1872. 
Examination for admission begins at nine o’elock on 
the day before. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course 
in Practical Science and Civil Engineering, 10 which 
students may be admitted next Term. The endeavor 
will be made to approximate our course in such 
studies, as nearly as possible, to those in other in- 
stitutions of the first class. 

Students having homes within a convenient dis- 
tance may be admitted to the College for instruc- 
tion without board. 

The Faculty will endeavor to seek opportunities 
by which young men so disposed may meet a part of 
their college expenses by labor and economy. 

For other information address SAMUEL J. GUM- 
MERE, President, Haverford College P. O., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 49-9t. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new house, situated on one of the highest poiots 
of the Glen, about 400 feet above the town of Wat- 
kins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sizty-two rooms, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring 
quiet repose may rest assured of being accommo- 
dated, while for others ample opportunities are 
afforded for active exercise in the exploration of the 
almost endless variety of the wonders of nature here 
concentrated, 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins enqnire for 
the Porter or tHe Gien Mountain Hovss, who will 


show visitors to the coach and carefully take charge 


of their baggage. 


Terms $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Proprietor. 


NEW AND CHOICE PUBLICATIONS. 

EMILY ASHTON. By Miss M. E. Lee. Four en- 
gravings. 312 pp. 16mo. $1; post. 16c. A plea- 
sant story of perseverance in seeking the best gifts, 


of acquiescence in self-denying providences, and of 
triumphs of grace. 


LEONORE’S TRIALS, or Learning to Follow 
Jesus. Three engravings. 280 pp. 16 mo. $1.25; 
post. 16c. One of the best books of its class—of 


quiet but well-sustained interest, and one that may 
help many to find Christ. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PETER STEWART, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
SHIPPING AND FORWARDING AGENT, 


SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. 
Shipments made and consignments received per 


North German Lloyd Line of Steamers, on account or the Postmaster. 
Co., lowa. 


of United States Firms. 


References, if required. Insurances effected. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Noble street, Philadeiphia. 
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ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
THEA ¢ COFFEE 
Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRICES. 
FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 


| per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 


per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00,$1.20, $1.30, 
snd $1.50 per lb. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 

p®@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will finda 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stack and 
prices ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


be MEN DESIRING TO ADVERTISE 
judiciously and cheaply, in city or country 
papers, should get an estimate from 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
NO. 733 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


Who have facilities for the insertion of advertise- 
ments in newspapers throughout the country, un- 
surpassed by those of any other agency. An esti- 
mate showing the cost of advertising in any paper, 
or list of papers, sent free upon application. Send 
for circular and list of papers. 


NOTICE. 


A Friend, a physician at Hesper, lowa, wishing 
to retire from practice, would dispose of his place to 
a successor, and would introduce him to the notice 
and good will of his patrons. A good location tor 
country practice, a large community of Friends, and 
a graded school. Any information desired will be 
freely given by Wm. Cook, Wm. C. Battey, M. D., 
Address Hesper, Winneshiek 


PAINTS, WINDOW GLASS, &C. 


Those intending painting, are invited to apply to 
the undersigned for estimates for material. 
Wu. Evans, 
252 South Front St.. Philadelphia. § 33-3mos 
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A Declaration isswed by the Committee ap- 
pointed bythe [London] Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends to visit Lan- 
eashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting. 
it is under a deep sense of responsibility, 

and of all that we owe to the Grace of God in 
Christ our Redeemer, that we feel called upon, 
in connection with the object of our appoint- 
ment, to issue a declaration of some of those 
fundamental principles of Christian Truth 
which have always been professed by our re- 
ligious Society. 

We have ever believed concerning God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Holy Scripture ; 
that there is one God and Father, of whom 
are all things ;* and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom all things were made, + who was glor- 


ified with the Father before the world was, { 
who is over all, God blessed forever;§ and 


that there is one Holy Spirit, the Leader and 


Sanctifier and Comforter of the people of God. || 
And we further believe that these three are 


One. § 
* 1 Cor. viii. 6. 7 Jvon i. 3; Vol. i. 16. 
tJobn xvii. 5, 24. § Rom. ix. 5. 
| John xiv. 16, 26; xvi. 7—13. 


© See “a 
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diate work of the Holy Spirit. 
principle of spiritual i 

inherent by nature in the mind of man. 
believe in no principle of spiritual light, life, 
or holiness, 
‘8 | Spirit of God, bestowed on mankind, in va- 
rious measures and degrees, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. This influence must ever 
be distinguished both from the conscience 
which it enlightens, and from the natural 
faculty of reason, which, when unsubjected 
to its operation, is, in the things of God, very 





Something in answer to all such ag false- 
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We believe that all the posterity of Adam 


are involved in the consequences of his fall. 
For“ by one man,” saith the Apostle, “sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin ; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned.” * 


Very precious is the doctrine of the imme- 
We own no 
ight, life, or holiness 
We 


ut the influence of the Holy 


foolishness. + We disavow all professed spir- 
ituality which is divorced from faith in Jesus 


Christ of Nazareth, crucified for us without 


the gates of Jerusalem. One with the Fa- 
ther and the Son, the Holy Spirit works for 
the regeneration of fallen man. There can 
be no true repentance or faith without his ho- 
ly operation. Convincing of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment ; and testifying of 
Jesus ;{ it isthe Spirit who leads the humble 
believer, in that course of experience in which 
he becomes established upon Christ the One 
Foundation. § 

We accept the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament as the authentic testimo- 
ny of the Spirit; “ the great record of Truth,” || 
“given by the inspiration of God, able to 
make wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” ¥ The work of the 
Spirit, truly submitted to, ever prepares and 
inclines the heart to receive the teaching of 
the Scriptures. It is the Spirit alone who can 


ly say ‘The Quakers are no Christians’ (,). 28,) 
a Tract written by George Fox, ia Worcester prison 
in 1682, 

* Rom. v.12. +1 Cor. ii. 14. 

¢ Jubn xiv. 26; xvi. 8,14. @1 Cor. iii. 11. 

|| William Penn’s Address to Protestant’, p. 67. 
Edition 1679. J 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16. 
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open the understanding to understand them. 
And whatsoever any may say or do, which is 
contrary to the Scriptures, though under 
profession of the immediate influence of 
the Holy Spirit, is to be accounted a delusion. 

We have ever professed our unwavering 
allegiance to our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. “No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” a 
“In Him was life, and the life was the light 
of men.” 6 “ He was with God and was God,” 
revealing Himself, in infinite wisdom and 
love, both as man’s Creator and Redeemer. 
“For by Him were all things created that 
are in Heaven, and that are in Earth, visible 
and invisible ; He is before all things, and 
by Him all things consist.”"d We “know the 
= of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 

e was rich, yet for our sakes He become 


poor.” e Conceived of the Holy Ghost, f born 
of a Virgin, “the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst men.” g Holy, harmless, and 
undefiled, He is to us the exemplar of all 
righteousness. h He “ was in all points tempt- 
ed like as we are, yet without sin.”i In Him, 
as true God,j and perfect man, a Redeemer 
has been given to the world, at once able to 
suffer and Almighty to save. He tasted 


“death for every man.” He “ bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree.” & Our religious 


Society has always held that the remission of 


sins which any partake of is only in, and by 
virtue of, His most satisfactory sacrifice, and 
no otherwise ;/ and that the reliance of the 
believer, for the forgiveness of sin, must be 
placed on the sole ground of the free mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus. For “all have sin- 
ned and come short of the glory of God ; be- 
ing justified freely by His grace, through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God, 
that He might be just and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Sone He rose from the 
dead, becoming the first fruits of them that 
sleep ;n and “ is gone into Heaven,” o “ now 


a John i. 18. 6 John i. 4. 

d Col. i. 16. e 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

f Mau. i. 18,20 g Luke i. 34, 35. 

il Pet. ii. 21. jg Heb. iv. 15, 

k1 John vy. 20. And see the Declaration accept- 
ed by Friends in 1688, and introduced into the 
Toleration Act, 1 W.& M.c. 18313. Sewel’s His- 
tory, vol. ii, 470. 11 Pet. ii, 24. 

m Barclay’s Apology, Propos. v. & vi. 2 15, p. 141. 

n Rom iii. 23—26. George Fox, after quoting 
the greater part of this passage, adds, ‘‘ And this 
we witness, blessed be the Lord God, through Jesus 
Christ, for ever.” A Testimony of what we believe 
of Christ, &c. (Doctrinals, pp. 422—423.) 

01 Cor. xv. 20. 


e Johni. 1. 


AJobn i. 14. 
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to appear in the presence of God for us.” a He 
is the “ One Mediator” 5 whu makes peace and 
reconciliation, between God offended and 
man offending ; ¢ the great High Priest whose 
priesthood is unchangeable. “He is able to 
save them unto the uttermost that come unto 
God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.”d All power is given 
unto Him in Heaven and in earth.e “ All 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice and 
shall come forth.” f By Him the world shall 
be judged in righteousness. g 

Our religious Society has borne an especial 
testimony to our Lord's perpetual dominion 
and power in his Church. All are members 
of this Church, by what name soever they 
may be called among men, who have been 
a ptized by the one Spirit into the one body ; 
who are builded as lively stones upon Christ 
the Living Stone, and in faith and love can 

artake of that fellowship which is with the 
Father and with the Son. Of this Church 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the alone Head. All 
its true members are made one in Him. He 
has washed them from their sins in His own 
blood, and made them priests unto God and 
His Father.h He dwells in their hearts by 
faith, and gives them of His peace. His will 
is their law, and in subjection to this law, 
they enjoy the true liberty, a freedom from 
the bondage of sin. They watch unto prayer. 
Abiding in Him, they bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness. By Him they offer the sacri- 
fice of praise. Because He lives, they live 
also. 

We may well be humbled as we contrast 
such a description of the Church as set forth 
in Holy Scripture, with the actual state of 
professing Christendom. But no failures on 
the part of ourselyes or of others can war- 
rant us in lowering the standard, or in at- 
tempting to lay any other foundstion, than 
that which is laid, by substituting any theo- 
ries of our own, for the Truth as it is in Je- 
sus. Our Christian profession is one in 
which, if acted out, man would be humbled, 
and God in all things would be glorified 
through Jasus Christ. The Lord Jesus has 
forever fulfilled and ended all typical and 
ceremonial worship, by the offering up ot 
Himself upon the cross once for all ; it is His 
presence which hallows the worship of His 
followers, and makes it acceptable to the Fa- 
ther. It is He who baptizes with the Holy 
Ghost. It is His prerogative to select, pre- 
pare, and qualify, those who are called to the 
work of the ministry of the Gospel ; and 





a | Pet. iii. 22; Mark xix. 19; Luke xxiv. 51. 

& Heb. ix. 24. e¢ 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

d G. Fox’s Epistle to the Governor of Barbadoes. 
- ¢ Heb. vii. 24, 25. f Matt. xxviii. 18. 

g John v. 28, 29. 

h Acts xvii. 31, 2 Cor. v. 10, Matt. xxv. 31, 46. 














they who are thus called, are to exercise their 
ministry in dependence upon Him without 


whom they can do nothing. He isthe Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls, who watches over 
the flock for whom He died ; who loves them 
with an everlasting love; who leads them 
in the paths of righteousness, for His name’s 
sake, that they may dwell in His house for- 
ever. 

The revelation of God to man, in the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, is given, not as material 
for speculation, but to teach us all necessary 
truth in regard to our relation to our Creator, 
and the means whereby we may become rec- 
onciled to Him. No rite, no mere outward 
membership, can make the true Christian. 
Nothing can effect this but the power of the 
Holy Spirit, working repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
is this which can alone quicken and nourish 
the Divine life in the soul, and enable 
us to bring forth fruit unto holiness, and 
witness the end to be everlasting life. 

For Friends’ Review. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF CATHERINE 
PHILLIPS, 
(Concluded from page 787.) 

After visiting different parts of Holland, 
the Friends arrived at Helvoetsluys, from 
which port, after some delay in consequence 
of weather, they embarked for England. 
“We were favored,” remarks C. P., “ with 
a fair wind, and arrived at Harwich in 
peace and thankfulness to the Almighty. I 
had to admire His goodness in thus preserv- 
ing and supporting my body and mind by 
sea and land and through all the exercise at- 
tendant on this journey, amongst a people of 
a strange language. Even our detention at 
Helvoetsluys appeared to be in the ordering 
of Divine wisdom and mercy to the people 
there visited. In select companies we had 
frequent opportunities of conversing upon 
editying subjects; once that of self-defence 
was started, which they might probably think 
we could not invalidate; but we were en- 
abled to give a reason for dissenting from 
them in sentiment, and on its being queried 
what we would do if attacked, and must 
either be killed or kill, I said I could not say 
how I should act at such a juncture, but that 
now being favored with the hope of my im- 
mortal spirit being safe, and knowing that a 
person who sought my life must be in an 
unfit state to enter Christ’s holy kingdom, I 
would rather choose to die than plunge that 
soul into everlasting misery, and should have 
greatly the advantage in being released from 
this state of trial. They heard with attention, 
and a Swede, who was present, with tears in 
his eyes, replied, ‘ These are indeed sublime 
sentiments.’ We had been so long detained 
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at Helvoetsluys that our money grew short, 
but the captain said we should have what we 
wanted from him. However, we had enough 
to pay our passage and bear our expenses 
(exeept the hire of our chaise) to Colchester, 
which we reached almost penniless. Here I 
drew a bill and obtained money, and my 
companion, Sophia Hume, got erough to 
carry her to London. She had been to mea 
steady, affectionate and sympathizing com- 
panion.” After visiting Ireland and many 
towns in England, Catherine Peyton went to 
London. She writes: “ My spirit rejoiced 
that I was enabled to attend this meeting, 
and indeed I have seldom or ever attended 
the Yearly Meetings in London without 
peculiar edification.” Very shortly after- 
wards she felt again called on to pursue her 
gospel labors. “ As my eye was preserved to 
the Lord’s service, He cared for those I had 
left for His name’s sake, and brought me 
home in a better state of health than I had 
left it, notwithstanding I had travelled and 
labored exceedingly hard, having in 15 weeks 
attended 117 meetings, and travelled about 
1230 miles, nearly the whole on horseback.” 
During the following winter, on returning 
from one of her journeys, C. P. was exposed 
to a terrific storm, of which she gives the 
following account: “The wind was very high, 
and when we came tothe high uninclosed 
field-lands, nearly upon a level with the sum- 
mit of Edge-hill, it was so extremely bois- 
terous that I and the man who rode before 
me concluded it safest to alight, which we 
did under shelter of a short thorn hedge, 
probably planted to afford shelter to sheep. 
We saw a village, but had to cross the field 
to it. The man held the horse with one hand 
and I held by his other arm, but the wind 
was so violently strong that he rather dragged 
than led me, oe I stooped very low, being 
unable to stand against it. We got toa poor 
house of entertainment, the covering of a 
building belonging to which was stripped off a 
little before we came, and we staid in it, not 
without fear, until the violence of the wind 
abated. I think this was the wind of which 
it was said, that none had been so high since 
Eddystone lighthouse was blown down, and 
our getting through it without hurt appeared 
providential.” é 
During the following ten years she contin- 
ued her diligent labors of love. In the year 
1772, she married a Friend named William 
Phillips, who lived at Redruth in Cornwall. 
The first journey of Catherine Peyton in her 
Saviour’s service was to Wales, in 1749. Wil- 
liam Phillips was at that time visiting some 
relations at Swansea, and her ministry was 
instrumental in producing a deep religious 
impression on his mind. Before going to her 
new home, meetings were appointed in differ- 
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ent towns. “ but the time,” C. Phillips writes, 
“for holding the Circular Meeting for the 
western counties approaching, and it being 
to be held this year in Cornwall, my husband 
was earnest to get home. Soon after, I found 
a concern to appoint a meeting at the place 
called St. Agnes, a town on the north sea 
coast. Near this place the people were ad- 
dicted to the barbarous custom of plundering 
vessels wrecked upon the coast. Abundance 
ef people collected, so that we were obliged 
to hold the meeting in the street, which was 
a remarkably quiet, solemn opportunity. 
Many of the wreckers were supposed to be 
present, and I had to reprove the practice 
very closely, which might be supposed to have 
present effect, for the people exerted them- 
selves to save the cargo of the next vessel 
that was wrecked. I staid at and about home 
until near the time of the Yearly Meeting at 
Bristol, in 1773.” Early in the following 
year, Catherine Phillips had a very long and 
severe illness, which greatly prostrated her 
strength. After many other religious labors, 
she thought it right, in 1776, once more to 
visit the Friends residing in Ireland. She 
writes: “The Half-yearly Meeting at Dub- 
lin was large, and signally favored with an 
awakening and searching visitation, and I 
was so helped therein that many of my 
friends who had been with me in former ser- 


vices in that nation rejoiced that the Heaven- 
ly Master had again sent me to see how they 


fared. I write these remarks in reverence 
and thankfulness to the great putter forth and 
qualifier for the service He appoints; who, 
to keep the minds of those whom He favors 
humble, permits them to be tried with hidden 
exercises. This was my case through the 
course of this journey, wherein the spring of 
gospel ministry was largely opened, and I 
often appeared to my friends as if clothed 
with a royal robe, though underneath I was 
girded as with sackcloth.” After C. P.’s re- 
turn from Ireland, she staid at home for 
about ten months, the longest time she had 
remained in one place since her first visit to 
Wales, 28 years before. “Ido not meution 
this,” she says, “as thinking much of my 
services, for although it has been my lot to 
be more constantly employed than many 
others of my fellow-laborers, I can truly say 
that I frequently look upon myself as an 
unprofitable servant. I feelingly acknowl- 
edge that what I am that is acceptable to 
the Lord, or honorable in His house, I am 
through His grace.” In the summer of 1777, 
after attending various meetings, “ we pro- 
ceeded,” writes C. P., “to Bewdley, where 
the Circular Yearly Meeting was to be held. 
At the meeting for Ministers and Elders I 
had something to impart, but in so low a 
voice as painfully to affect my friends, who 
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might reasonably conclude it probable that 
my strength was so exhausted as that | 
should not long be capable of public labor 
in the church ; and indeed my own feelings 
of general weakness coincided with that ap- 
prehension. But in the course of the public 
meetings the Lord’s power was wonderfully 
manifested in strengthening me for service to 
the admiration of all who had seen my ex- 
treme weakness, and to my own also. In- 
deed, with humble gratitude I may acknowl- 
edge that it appeared miraculous, for I do 
not know whether I was ever able to speak 
with greater strength of voice and sentiment 
than in the last meeting, so that, although 
the booth was very large and crowded, I be- 
lieve all might hear, and to the praise of the 
Great Name be it commemorated that His 
power was signally over the meeting. This 
extraordinary manifestation of favor tended 
to strengthen my mind, which, for a long 
time, had been sorely exercised with many 
fears.” CC. Phillips alludes to their quiet 
being disturbed in 1779 by an alarm “ of the 
French and Spanish fleets being off Falmouth. 
What their design was could not be known, 
but there they lay for some days, the wind 
not permitting them to go up the Channel, 
and. as they did not attempt to land, it was 
conjectured that their hostile views were 
toward Plymouth and the King’s dock near 
that place. Soon after they had sailed up the 
Channel, beiog in our week-day meeting, with 
my mind retired tothe Lord under an ex- 
ercise on account of the intended mischief, it 
ran through it: He sent forth lightnings and 
scattered them. I think, as we returned home 
from meeting, the wind was rising ; the sky 
soon lowered and a terrible storm gathered and 
discharged itself with fierce lightning, tremen- 
dous thunder and violent rain, which con- 
tinued, more or less, through great part of the 
night, and indeed the thunder until the next 
evening. The fleets were, by the time the storm 
began, near Plymouth, and we heard that the 
commanders had deliberated about the busi- 
ness they had in view; but the Lord who hold- 
eth the winds in His fiste, discharged against 
them His terrible artillery so powerfully as to 
prevent their designs, and obliged them to 
sheer off from our coasts in ashattered state. O! 
what frequent occasious have Britons to praise 
the Lord for His mercy and wonderful inter- 
ference in their favor! But alas! though 
in words they acknowledge it, the generality 
of them are not concerned to make those re- 
turns he is calling for. I mention here a 
remark of a sensible inhabitant of the town 
of Helston, upon this signal and memorable 
storm, so favorable to this nation. He told 
me that seeing it gathering, and having peo- 
ple at work on his harvest, he hastened to 
direct their labors. As he went he made his 
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observation on the wind, &c., and I think he 
said that such was the confusion of the ele- 
ments that he could not say from what point 
the wind blew, and he said in his mind, 
* This is no natural storm.’ ” 

In 1785, William Phillips died suddenly. 
“ We had lived together,” writes his widow, 
“in the endearing connection of marriage 
somewhat more than 13 years, after a frieud- 
ship of about: three aud twenty. The tie of 
natural affection betwixt us was strong, aris- 
ing from a similarity of sentiments, which 
was strengthened by an infinitely higher 
connection.” He was an affectionately ten- 
der husband. Ah, me! how shall I deline- 
ate this part of his character? His experi- 
ence in the spirituality of religion was deeper 
than even some of his friends might con- 
ceive, as it was sometimes concealed under 
the veil of cheerfulness, or secreted through 
his aversion to make any ostentatious show 
of it.” Catherine Phillips outlived her hus- 
band for about nine years; during the great- 
er part of this time a complete invalid, and 
very helpless from the contracted state of her 
joints, caused probably by repeated falls 
from horseback and many hardships in form- 
er days. She died in the 68th year of her 
age, one of her last remarks being, “ I am 
thankful that I feel no cloud.” 

It is evident that Catherine Phillips’ path 
through life was not an easy one, yet was she 
spared the sufferings of those who make the 
narrow way a stony path by their own self- 
will, She acted “ not by constraint but wil- 
lingly ” with the “ freedom of a spirit which 
loves the rule under which it lives ;” and we 
doubt not that she realized that “it is a 
blessed thing to be immediately under the 
guidance of God’s hand, cost what it may.” 

To the obeiient follower of the Heavenly 
Shepherd the promise is still as sure as 
when spoken by the Apostle Paul, eighteen 
hundred years ago,‘“‘ My God shali supply 
all your need according to His riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus.” F. A. B. 

Truro, England. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Extract from the Farewell Address to the 
Graduating Class of Haverford College, 4th 
mo. 9th, 1872. 


BY PROF. HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D. 


When, placing myself as nearly as possible 
at your stand-point, I look back upon your 
four college years and ask, “ What has been 
their best fruit?” I am not sure that your an- 
swer and mine will be the same. On one thing 
all will agree: you have learned to remem- 
ber more, to calculate farther, to judge more 
soundly, and to compose with more ease and 
fitness of expression. Your faculties have 
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acquired capacity for work considerably be- 
yond what they possessed four years ago. 
But what else? What have you best learned ? 
What mental acquisition, over and above 
mere capacity, is to you pow worth the most? 
I cannot answer for every mind, but that 
which I hope has gained strength with every 
one, and which, if so, I hold to be worth the 
most of all, is a deep, reverent and abiding 
valuation of the truth of that which is true, 
and of the right of that which is right.. The 
love of truth—what an acquisition is that to 
those who rightly apprehend it! We can 
conceive a mind, shut up in a deeper dark- 
ness than that of Caspar Hauser’s cell, in 
which the question, ‘‘ What is truth ?” meets 
with no answer at all. Wecan conceive, be- 
cause we know such, of other minds, in which 
its utterance awakens a voice as of 

An iofant crying in the night; 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 

But, to the educated man of the present 
century, | am not rash enough or ignorant 
enough to say that the answer to that most 
momentous of all questions is or can be al- 
ways the same. It is far from being so. We 
have heard answers, some of us, or read them, 
from men who speak from the pinnacles of 
literature, with voices made musical by ciassi- 
cal refinement, that would reverse the task 
of Orpheus and lead us down to Hades. We 
have heard men of large pretensions and high 
position in the world of scieace, cry aloud, 
with a more than Papal claim to infallibility 
upon all subjects, “Ail that we know is, no- 
thing can be known.” Yet, what is truth? 
Ask yourselves. Have you not, in your own 
minds to-day, enough to live upon, very much 
better than that nihilism? Look above; is 
that not a wonderful canopy ? 

Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with p«tines of bright gold! 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But ia its motion like an angel sings, 
Siill quiring to the young-eyed cherabim. 

Look around you, any day when the sun 
shines ; even without the instruments of sci- 
ence, all can behold beauty most consum- 
mate; the resource and copy, often the de- 
spair of art. With those instruments, new 
worlds yet open before us, all full of beauty, 
order, adaptation and harmony. Take thought 
of any of your studies. Is it not true that 
Homer sang, and Socrates taught, that Demos- 
thenes thundered with patriotic speech, and 
that, in the forum of Rome, “the eloquent 
air breathed, burned with Cicero?” And, be- 
ing true, is it not glorious? So it is also that 
all history teems with the light of martyr- 
fires; that mea have given themselves up in 
all ages and countries, nay, in this very age 
and country of ours, as victims upon battle- 
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fields, for what? Sometimes, indeed far too 
often, for their own wild selfseeking lust of 
gain or glory, but many times also, for the 
right, as they have apprehended it ; for home, 
for country, for their faith. Men have died 
many a time, at the block, the stake and the 
gallows, for the truth ; dare any to say, then, 
that there is no truth? 

It seems a folly even to express such a 
question. But my reason for it is that the 
most plausible and popular of all systems of 
error now prevalent among educated men is 
that which has been honored unduly by the 
title of the “ philosophy of nescience.” Science 
and nescience ; utter incompatibility, and un- 
bounded audacity. Thus much we will know, 
and pride ourselves in the knowledge ; but 
more and other than this we will not know, 
and no man shall persuade us to credit him 
with knowledge beyond our own. If it sur- 
prise you that I should choose this hour to 
mention such a theme, believe me that it is 
with sadness. I know how some young men, 
with opportunities as good as yours, and with 
abilities as bright as the best of you, have 
sold their birthright for so poor a pottage as 
this ; and many tears may it cost them be- 
fore it is regained. 

Most earnestly may I then urge upon every 
one of you to cherish the love of truth. Hard- 
ly n 


it be said in the present company, 
that this does not mean the love of dogma. 
I believe it to be right to encourage in every 
one the most fearless freedom of truth-seek- 


ing thought. Perfect love of truth casts out 
all fear. If any man brings to me a fact, 
proving it iuily w be the iact, 1 accept it as 
that upon which the stamp of truth is itself 
the image and superscription of God. No 
matter how many base counterfeits are 
almed upon the world; all that is genuine 
longs to His treasury, and is to be rendered 
in tribute to Him as the Maker of all.. Chang- 
ing our figure of speech, we are no more to 
regard the temple of religion as only a place 
of refuge from the attacks of infidels and 
sceptics; we are to go out and claim the 
whole “cosmos” as the temple of the Infi- 
nite, in the name of Him “by whom He 
made the worlds, and without whom was not 
anything made that was made.” 
‘ What are we afraid of in the science of 
to-day? Is it the antiquity of man? This 
remains to be as yet a quite open question. 
More alarming to the timid of fifty years ago 
was the antiquity of the globe, as then shown 
by geologists. Is it the relation of man to 
nature, to the rest of the animated creation ? 
Already Wallace, the foremost associate of 
Darwin, proclaims his deliberate conviction 
that the type of man could never have arisen 
by mere unguided natural selection. Al- 
ready we see the mists of “ Darwinism” clear- 
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ing away from the Scriptural and natural 
truth of the doctrine of evolution, by which, 
recognizing Divine power from the beginning 
to the end, we shall see that not only we but 
all things are fearfully and wonderfully,made, 
even those that were begun “in the lowest 
parts of the earth.” That in His book all 
are written, that in continuance were fashioned 
even when there was yet none of them. Is it 
Biblical criticism? What does Tischendorf 
think of this? These are some of his words: 
“ Nosingle work of ancient Greek classical 
literature can command three such original 
witnesses as the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alex- 
andrine manuscripts, to the integrity and ac- 
curacy ofits text. That they are available 
in the case of a book which is at once the 
most sacred and the most important in the 
world, is surely matter for the deepest thank- 
fulness to God.” 

Upon these topics very much has been al- 
ready said to you during your studies at 
Haverford. But I could not part with you 
now without endeavoring to place a final 
emphasis upon some of those principles which 
I hope may guide your thoughts in the con- 
tinued pursuit of truth. 

An unbeliever said to me not long since: 
“Prove the existence of God and I will then 
listen to what more you have to say about 
the truth of the Bible.” So this is a real al- 
ternative : either Atheism or revelation. God 
cannot, will not be hidden forever from us 
behind the silences, the immensities, the 
eternities, of which Carlyle and others have 
written. He will not be the unknown al- 
ways, though He will choose, He has chosen, 
his own way of making Himself known. 
And, as no existing asserted revelation de- 
serves a moment’s regard, as such, except 
Christianity, we have this further alterna- 
tive: either Atheism or the Gospel of Christ. 
What momentous consequences attend the 
choice between these! No indifferent atti- 
tude is safe, if it be even possible, for all in- 
difference is treason to Him to whose truth 
and love the whole loyalty of our being is 
due. Have you then decided this? 

If you have, you have seen how truth in- 
volves or demands action in the spiritual and 
moral as well as in the intellectual sphere. 
It was well said by the poet :— 

To thine own self be true; 
Then can’st thou not be false to any man. 

But, if we put with, or rather before this, 
the words, “ Whosoever will save bis life, 
shall lose it ; but whosoever will lose his life 
for My sake, shall save it,” we find a yet 
higher truthfulness. The First Commandment, 
which enjoins truth toward God, making sure 
the Second, then on these hang all the rest. 
I do not wish to prolong this homily ; but if 
there be any earnestness with which I can 
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impress upou you the burden cf my mind du- From the Monthly Record. 
ring these closing words, I would urge upon| TO THE TEACHERS IN THE SABBATH SCHOOLS 
you to be true, to be real in all your actions} OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
as well as in your thoughts; cherish a large} Dear Fellow Workers—We bave lately 
charity (we all need it) for the weakness of} been much occupied in contemplating the hor- 
our common human nature; but abhor all| rors and sinfulness of war, and have been led 
shams, in high or in low places, wherever| seriously to consider whether there is not a 
they may be Two great weapons of evil the| duty owing by Sabbath-school teachers to 
devil chiefly uses in this world—deceit and | their scholars in connection therewith. 
malignity, and they most commonly go to-| In the important work of pointing out to 
gether. Self-deceit is one of his favorite|the young the dangers and difficulties which 
temptations: the anzsthesia of conscience,| beset their paths, should we not take our 
making possible and easy all the robbery of|stand on the doctrines and teachings of our 
our peace. May you, most fervently, beware| Lor« and Saviour Jesus Christ, as set forth in 
of it. Holy Scripture? What can be more plain 
Some of you have been born in, and all | and explicit than His own words—‘“Ye have 
have been here made acquainted with, acom-| heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
munity of an altogether exceptional position | thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I 
in Christendom—our Society of Friends.|say unto you, Love your enemies.” And His 
Against two possible mistakes let me advise | conduct under the greatest provocation was 
especially those of you who are members of|in harmony with this teaching, when he re- 
it; neglect of its history and of its claim to| fused to sanction resistance, saying to Peter 
be the most nearly right of all denomina-|—‘ Put up thy sword into the sheath,” and He 
tions, on the one hand, and, on the other, the| healed the wound that had been inflicted. 
acceptance of it and its usageson merely| Again, how remarkable is the testimony 
traditional grounds. Candid historians, like| which He bore before Pilate—‘If my king- 
the Chevalier von Bunsen, have admitted the|dom were of this world, then would my 
reality of the reform upon the reformation,|servants fight, * * * * but now is my 
brought in through George Fox and his as-| kingdom not from hence.” 
sociates. Two hundred years more may pass} Ought we then, with such words as these 
before the magnitude of this culmination of| for our guidance, to countenance the terrible 
Protestantism will be rightly appreciated, | scenes and horrors of war? We think not. 
unless before that time all Protestantism | And we would invite you, dear fellow-workers, 
shall have assimilated itself to its principles.|in a spirit of Christian love, prayerfully, to 
A very grave question for us of this and of|seek to know and to act up to your right 
the next generation will be, whether the So-| position on this important subject. For we 
ciety of Friends of to-day and to-morrow | do feel that the teacher of a Sabbath-school 
shal] promote or hinder the advancement of|has many opportunities for promoting the 
those principles of primitive Christianity re-| cause of peace, by setting forth to the young 
vived, for which thousands have been as/ under his care the falsity of the popular and 
ready to die as to live, and to which tens of/so called patriotic views, on the subject 
thousands of converts were called together|of National Defences and Military prepara- 
in the first half century of their promulga-/| tions. 
tion. I commit this subject to your honest} May we then, one and all, unite together in 
and careful reflection ; it will prove to be| prayer for wisdom and ability, to promote by 
worthy of allsthe thought you will give to it.| all the means in our power the peaceable king- 
But you are hastening now towards an en-| dom of Christ upon earth, under which it has 
trance into the busy world, which to you is| been foretold that “men shall learn war no 
full of inviting prospects. I would say or| more.” 


do nothing to obscure one genuine ray of light Signed on behalf of 

over any of these. Of this let me assure you, | Tae Lonpon Unton or FRrenps’ First-pay 
since years of varied experience, beginning ScHOOLs AND Missions, 

very much like your own, enable me to de- J. Hrxeston Fox, 


clare it—there is much more in life, of both Honorary Secretary. 
good and evil, than you can now expect;| London, 11th of 6th Month, 1872. 

more joy in love, more pain in disappoint- - 

ment, more darkness in remorse, more peace eomnertegyuernay 

in the restoration of faith, than any of you| At the final meeting of the International 
can imagine. ©! that you may enter upon| Prison Congress, in London, the report of the 
the use and enjoyment of the gifts of Provi-| Executive Committee was adopted. Recog- 
dence under the crowning gifts of Grace— | nizing as the fundamental fact that the pro- 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scora of scorn, tection of society was the object for which 
The love of love ! penal codes existed, the Committee believed 
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that this protection was not only consistent 
with, but absolutely demanded the enuncia- 
tion of the principle that the moral regenera- 
tion of the prisoners should be the primary 
aim of prison discipline. A progressive classi- 
fication of prisoners should be adopted in all 
prisons. In the treatment of criminals all 
disciplinary punishments that inflict unnec- 
essary pain or humiliation should be abol- 
ished. To impel a prisoner to self-exertion 
should be the aim of a system of prison dis- 
cipline, which could never be truly reforma- 
tory unless it succeeded in gaining the will of 
the convict. Work, education and religion, 
were the three great forces on which prison 
administrators should rely. The prisoner on 
his discharge should be systematically aided 
to obtain employment, and to return perma- 
nently to the ranks of honest and productive 
industry. General education, the establish 
ment of industrial and ragged schools, and of 
other institutions designed to save children 
not yet criminal, but in danger of becoming 
so, were pointed out as preventive agencies, 
and the influence of women in promoting 
such work was duly recognized. The sys- 
tems of criminal statistics now in force stood 
in urgent need of revision, and for this pur- 
pose the Committee had taken upon itself to 
appoint a permanent internaticnal committee 
to communicate with the various Govern- 


ments, and to draw up a uniform scheme of 


action.— Exchange Paper. 
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CriticaL Tiwes,—We have heard this 
expression sometimes applied to the present 
period in the Society of Friends; but is not 
every time critical in the church? “ Now is 
the crisis (judgment) of this world,*’’ was a 
part of the utterance of our Lord when a 
voice from heaven had pronounced that He 
who had glorified his name would a/so glorify 
it again. Always must the church, and 
every member of it, be militant, until His 
coming to perfect its triumph. It is no new 
thing, then, for any company of believers to 
have trials upon the right hand and upon the 
left. May we not doubt, indeed, whether it 
be consistent with human infirmity for any 
perfect presentation, in outward form, of “ the 
church” to be manifested? The invisible, 
universal church continues still to be a flock 
whose sheep are scattered in many folds, al- 
though with but one Shepherd. 


*Jobn xii. 31. 
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Amongst our members there are, now as 
ever, some causes for anxiety. True it is, 
that the one great ground-work of them all 
is individual unfaithfulness. But, besides 
this, there are also individual mistakes, and, 
sometimes, joint errors of judgment, involv- 
ing many together. To apprehend these may 
be one step toward removing them. We 
would be very cautious about pronouncing 
upon such; and, most of all, should we deal 
with them in charity. But is it not a solemn 
truth that critical danger besets our Society 
now, in two ways especially? One, that of 
relying upon the Society itself, its past, its 
discipline, its usages, overmuch ; —so as to 
withdraw the wholeness of our dependence 
upon Christ. The other, in escaping from 
this, of leaving that which was the vital 
element of early Quakerism, immediate de- 
pendence upon the present leadership of 
Christ, as the head of His church ; the await- 
ing of His putting forth, in all our going in 
and out and finding pasture. Wheuever this 
comes to be regarded as a mystical ideal, or 
an unnecessary limitation, human means of 
organization become, not, as they should be, 
divinely ordained and authorized instruments, 
but independent agents, aiming at service in 
their own way. Were nothing else at all at- 
tainable, (which seems to be the practical 
view of many Christians) we might rejoice in 
all such service; but a more excellent way 
has been shown us, confirmed by many noble 
and blessed examples. 

If there be, then, any expression which 
may designate that which, at present, consti- 
tutes most of all the crisis in our Society, may 
it not be, the need, as against tradition- 
alism on the one hand, and literalism (de- 
pendence upon the letter) on the other, of 
coming to the feet of Jesus Himself, now for 
everything in the church? As He said, “ Lo, 


Iam with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” 


+0. 


Tue Deciaration or Lonpon YEARLY 
Meetino’s CommitrEE.—We do not desire 
to dwell needlessly upon painful controver- 
sies. But when they unavoidably occur, it 
is a cause of thankfulness to know that the 
testimony of Truth is given forth clearly and 
without loss, So we believe it to be in the 
case of the London Committee’s “ Declara- 
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tion,” addressed to Lancashire and Cheshire 
Quarterly Meeting, which is printed in full 
in our present number. Thus, from genera- 
tion to generation, amidst all its infirmities 
and difficulties, the duty and privilege have 
been granted to the Society of Friends, of 
maintaining, without compromise, the vital 
truths of the Gospel. May it ever be so, 
against rationalism upon the one hand, and 
ritualism upon the other! 


ready to die, he calmly answered “ yes, that he was 
going to that beautiful bome above.” 


THOMAS.—On the 9th of Fifth month, 1872, 
Anna L., wife of Isaac Thomas, and daughter of the 
late Robert Ladd, in her 6lst year; a member and 
Elder of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Obio. She had 
for many years given evidence that her hopes were 
fixed on “ the Rock of Ages,” and though long afflict- 
ed, and for many months deprived of the power of 
speech, He in whom sbe trusted proved a present belp 
in time of need, for truly ber * last days were her 
best days.” 

WATKINS.—On the 18th of Sixth month, 1872, 
Robert J. Watkins, in the 59th yearof his age; a 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Ohio. He was 
a diligent attender and useful member of our religi- 
ous meetings, and his voice was sometimes heard in 
public “for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” During 
bis last illness, he was preserved in remarkable 
calmness and peace. 


WALKER.—In Winona, Ohio, on the 12th of 
Sixth month, 1872, of pulmonary consumption, 
Martha J., wife of Abel Walker, and daughter of 
James and Sarah V. Johnson, in the 34th year of 
her age; a member of New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing. Though at times her suffering was great and 
seasons of conflict were hers, yet she gave a sweet 
assurance to ber friends, that she was permitted, 
through the mercy of the Lord, to join the ransomed 
and redeemed of all generations, in singiog praises 
to our God. 


HENLEY.—In Richmond, Ind., on the 3d of Sev- 
enth month, 1872, Nacmi B., wife of John Henley, in 
the 55th year of her age; a beloved member of 
White Water Monthly Meeting. She had been in 
feeble health for more than two years, and she felt 
that ber sojourn bere would in all probability be very 
short. She often spoke of her desire to be found 
ready, with o'l in her vessel, and her lamp trimmed 
and burning, when the call should come. Her ex- 
ample in having ber work done in the day-time, and 
in casting all her care on ber Saviour, is worthy of 
our imitation. She manifested great concern for 
the poor and needy, and her tender words of ad- 
vice and admosition will not soon be forgotten by 
ber large circle of friends and acquaintances. 


—_—_ — 9... — — 





















































A Worp ror Peace.—Very timely ap- 
pears to us the appeal, from the “ London 
Union of Friends’ First-day Schools and Mis- 
sions” to the teachers of similar schools 
among other denominations, on behalf of the 
cause of peace among their pupils. If Christ- 
endom is ever to be disabused of the false 
idea that followers of Jesus can, rightly and 
consistently, take part in war, it would seem 
that it must be mainly through the young. 
In ordinary schools, much is often done to 
foster the war-spirit under the attractive guise 
of patriotism. Surely, in those schools which 
use the Scriptures as their text-book, His 
words ought to be ever remembered who said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my servants fight.” 

———S— eee 


DIED. 


STANLEY.—Of small pox, on the 23d of First 
mo., 1872, Milton Stanley, aged 25 years, and 17 
days, son of Ira and Sarah Stanley ; a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


JESSUP.—At his residence, in Hendricks Co., 
Ind., on the 18th of Second month, 1871, Jesse Jes- 
sup, son of Timothy H. and Susanna Jessup, aged 
4l years; a member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 

JESSUP.—At the residence of her son, Timothy 
Jessup, in Hendricks Co , Ind., on the 10th of Fourth 
month, 1872, Susanna, widow of Timothy H. Jessup, 
aged nearly 83 years. She was one of the early 
settlers of that part of the State, and was a diligent 
laborer in developing every resource thereof, both 
physical and moral. She was a faithful mother in 
Israel, and had been a consistent member of Pair 


field Monthiy Meeting from its organization—about 
47 years. 


A Genera Mestixe ror Worsuir will be held, 
ander the authority of a Committee of New England 
Yearly Meeting, in connection with a Committee of 
Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, at New Bedford, com- 
mencing on Seventh-day, Eighth month 24th, 1872, 
at 103 o’clock A.M. All who feel drawn to attend, 
will be welcomed without further invitation. 

The Yearly and Quarterly Meeting’s Committees 
will meet at Friends’ meeting-house, on Spring St., 
on the evening previous, at 8 o'clock. 

Those expecting to attend the meetings, are re- 
quested to address James B. Congdon, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

JESSUP —At bis residence, in Marion Co., Ind., 
on the 17th of Fifth month, 1872, Bazil Jessup, in 
his 72d year; one of the pioneers of the region, and 
a member of Fairfield Mont=ly Meeting. His end 
was peace. 

KIRK —On the 30th of Eleventh month, 1871, 
aged 9 years, Elmer E., only son of Allen T. and 
Lucinda Kirk, members of Duck Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ind. He much loved the Frst-day school, which 
he had attended from the time he was old enough. 
He bore with remarkable patience a month of great 
suffering, and several times spoke of the prospect of 
death, saying he loved his Saviour. Two hours be 
fore his close, being asked if he felt that he was 


By direction of the Committees, 
Wu. C. Taser, 
Cuas. R. Tucker. 
New Bedford, 8th mo, 4th, 1872. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








MarTamoras, Mexico, 7th mo. 10th, 1872. 
Esteemed Friend, Wm. J. Allinson :—It 
seems as though a tribute was due to the 
Friends who with energy and promptness 
have placed more than $200 at the disposal of 
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our tract work. The $50 from the First-day 


school in Philadelphia, and $50 more from 
that collected during New York Yearly Meet- 
ing will be immediately appropriated to issu- 
ing our peace paper in Spanish. We believe 
the facilities afforded us for issuing transla- 
tions should be improved, and thus a great 
variety of choice tracts can be added to the 
scanty Spanish literature. Illustrated tracts 
for children we shall continue to order from 
New York until we get the few numbers 
widely circulated. Our El Ramo de Olivo, 
will cost about $5 per 1000 copies. Each 
number will contain as much matter as an 
ordinary 16 page tract. If Friends will con- 
tinue to enable us to print 5000 copies we 
will have each number as well illustrated as 
the Boston Angel of Peace, and can use the 
same plates for children’s tracts. The funds 
for educating poor Protestants’ children, and 
for aiding some to clothing so they can come, 
are at present our most pressing wants. The 


press, so long delayed by scanty communica- 

tion between here and New York, is daily ex- 

— at Brazos Santiago, the ship Arthur 
ing now due. 


Truly thy Friend, 
SamMueL A. PurpDIe. 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review :— 

In the report of R. L. Murray upon the 
contributions in aid of the mission of Samuel 
A. Purdie, I notice a credit to me of six dol- 
Jars. It should be Friends’ First day school, 
East Vassalboro’, Maine. I was much in- 
terested in this article ; though the contribu- 
tions are not large, yet they are wide-spread, 
extending from Maine to Texas. If all the 
children in our First-day schools throughout 
our country would give a penny apiece, it 
might be a good work for them and largely 
aid our friend in disseminating those princi- 
ples which breathe “ peace on earth, and 
good will to men.” Let us ever remember 
the saying of our holy Redeemer, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Txos. B. Nicwoxs. 

East Vassalboro’, 7th mo. 29th, 1872. 


Back Creek, N. C., 7th mo. 29th, 1872. 

Wm. J. Allinson, Dear Friend :—Under the 
auspices of the Commitsee of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting of Friende, the “General 
Meeting” opened at this place on Sixth-day, 
the 26th ult. The sweet silence into which 
the meeting was soon introduced, was fol- 
lowed by vocal prayer for Divine assistance, 
which was mercifully vouchsafed. The af- 
ternoon session was also highly favored ; the 
Gospel of life and salvation was preached 
with unction from the Holy One. Seventh- 
day the meeting was large and solemn, the 
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spirit of supplication soon prevailed, and liv- 
ing testimonies to the power and efficacy of 
redeeming love were listened to with much in- 
terest, and many seeking souls were favored 
to partake of a crumb of the bread of life. 
A very interesting opportunity was had with 
the children on First-day morning, and the 
fore and afternoon meetings of that day were 
large and highly favored with the crowning 
presence of the Master of assemblies. Com- 
plete order and sobriety characterized the 
meeting throughout, from day to day, and we 
trust that after the multitude had eaten to 
the full, there was a concern on the part of 
many to gather up the fragments, that noth- 
ing so precious might be lost. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

IsHam Cox, Clerk. 


THE USEFULNESS OF EARTHQUAKES. 


BY RICHARD A PROCTOR, 


(Concluded from page 799.) 


But we have yet to consider the second 
principal cause of the wasting away of the 
land. Tke cause we have just been dealing 
with acts upon the shores er outlines of 
islands and continents; the one we have now 
to consider acts upon their interior. It will, 
perhaps, hardly be supposed that the fall of 
rain upon the land could bave any apprecia- 
ble influence in the demolition of continents ; 
but as a matter of fact, there are few causes 
to which geclogists are disposed to ascribe 
more importance. The very fact that enor- 
mous deltas have been formed at the mouths 
of many rivers—in other words the actual 
growth of continents through the effects of 
rainfall—is a proof how largely this cause 
must tend to destroy and disintegrate the in- 
teriors of our continents. Dwelling on this 
point, Sir Charles Lyell presents the follow- 
ing remarkable illustration: “ During a tour 
in Spain,” he writes, “I was surprised to see 
a district of gently-undulating ground in 
Catalonia, consisting of red and gray sand- 
stone, and in some parts of red marl, almost 
entirely denuded of herbage ; while the roots 
of the pines, holm oaks, and some other trees, 
were half exposed, as if the soil had heen 
washed away by a flood. Such is the state 
of the forests, for example, between Oristo 
and Vich, and near San Lorenzo. But, be- 
ing overtaken by a violent thunder-storm in 
the month of August, I saw the whole sur- 
face, even the highest levels of some flat- 
topped hills, streaming with mud, while on 
every declivity the devastation of torrents 
was terrific. The peculiarities in the physi- 
ognomy of the district were at once explained ; 
and I was taught that, in speculating on the 
greater effects which the direct action of rain 
may once have produced on the surface of 
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certain parts of England, we need not revert 
to periods when the heat of the climate was 
tropical.” 

Combining the effects of the sea’s action 
upon the shores of continents, and of the ac- 
tion of rain upon their interior, and remem- 
bering that unless the process of demolition 
were checked in some way, each cause would 
act from year to year with new force—one 
through the effects of the gradual rise of the 
sea bed, and the other through the effects of 
the gradual increase of the surface of ocean 
exposed to the vaporizing action of the sun, 
which increase would necessarily increase the 
quantity of rain yearly precipitated on the 
land—we see the justice of the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir John Herschel, that, “ had 
the primeval world been constructed as it now 
exists, time enough has elapsed, and force 
enough directed to that end has been in ac- 
tivity, to have long ago destroyed every vestige 
of land.” 

We see, then, the necessity that exists for 
the action of some restorative or preservative 
force sufficient to counteract the effects of 
the continuous processes of destruction we 
have indicated above. If we consider, we 


shal! see that the destructive forces owe their 
efficiency to their levelling action, that is, to 
their influence in reducing the solid part of 
the earth to the figure of a perfect sphere ; 


therefore the form of force which is required 
to counteract them is one that shall tend to 
produce irregularities in the surface-contour 
of the earth. And it will be remarked that, 
although upheaval is the process which ap- 
pears at first sight to be the only effectual 
remedy to the levelling action of rains and 
ocean-currents, yet the forcible depression of 
the earth’s surface may prove in many in- 
stances yet more effective, since it may serve 
to reduce the sea-level in other places. 

Now, the earth’s subterranean forces serve 
to produce the very effects which are required 
in order to counteract the continual disinter- 
gration of the shores and interior parts of con- 
tinents. In the first place, their action is 
not distributed with any approach to uni- 
formity over different parts of the earth’s 
crust, and therefore the figure they tend to 
give to the surface of that crust is not that of 
a perfect sphere. This, of itself, secures the 
uprising of some parts of the solid earth above 
the sea-level. But this is not all. On acom- 
parison of the various effects due to the ac- 
tion of subterranean forces, it has been found 
that the forces of upheaval act (on the whole) 
more powerfully under continents, and es- 
pecially under the shore-lines of continents, 
while the forces of depression act most pow- 
erfully (on the whole) under the bed of the 
ocean. It need hardly be said that when- 
ever the earth is upheaved in one part, it 
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must be depressed somewhere else. Not nec- 
essarily at the same instant, it should be re- 
marked. The process of upheaval may be 
either momentarily accompanied by a cor- 
responding process of depression, or the latter 
process may take place by a gradual action 
of the elastic powers of the earth’s crust ; but 
in one way or the other, the balance between 
upheaval and depression must be restored. 
Hence, if it can be shown that for the most 
part the forces of upheaval act underneath 
the land, it follows—though we may not be 
able to recognize the fact by obvious visible 
signs—that processes of depression are taking 
place underneath the ocean. Now, active 


| volcanoes mark the centre of a district of 


upheaval, and nearly all volcanoes are found 
near the sea, It seems as if Nature had pro- 
vided against the inroads of the ocean by 
seating the earth’s upheaving furces just 
where they are most wanted. 

Even in earthquake districts which have 
no active vent, the same law is found to pre- 
vail. It is supposed by the most eminent 
seismologists that earthquake regions around 
a volcano, and earthquake regions apparent- 
ly disconnected from any outlet, differ only 
in this respect, that in the one case the sub- 
terranean forces have had sufficient power to 
produce the phenomena of eruption, while in 
the other they have not. In “ earthquakes,” 
says Humboldt, “ we have evidence of a vol- 
cano-producing force ; but such a force, as 
universally diffused as the internal heat of 
the globe, and proclaiming itself every where, 
rarely acts with sufficient energy to produce 
actual eruptive phenomena; and when it 
does so, itis only in isolated and particular 
places.” 

Of the influence of the earth’s subterranean 
forces in altering the level of the land, we 
might quote many remarkable instances, but 
considerations of space compel us to confine 
ourselves to two or three. The slow processes 
of upheaval or depression may, perhaps, seem 
less immediately referable to subterranean 
action than those which are produced during 
the progress of an actual earthquake. We 
pass over, therefore, such phenomena as the 
gradual uprising of Sweden, the slow sinking 
of Greenland, and (still proceeding westward ) 
the gradual uprising of Nova Scotia and the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay. Remarkable and 
suggestive as these phenomena really are, and 
indisputable as the evidence is on which they 
rest, they will probably seem much less strik- 
ing to our readers than those which we are 
now about to quote. 

On the 19th of November, 1822, a widely- 
felt and destructive earthquake was experi- 
enced in Chili. On the next day, it was no- 
ticed for the first time that a broad line of 
sea-coast had been deserted by the sea for 
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more than one hundred miles. A large part 
of this tract was covered by shell-fish, which 
soon died, and exhaled the most offensive ef- 
fluvia. Between the old low-water mark 
and the new one, the fishermen found bur- 
rowing shells, which they formerly had to 
search for amid the surf. Rocks some way 
out to sea which had formerly been covered, 
were now dry at balf ebb-tide. 


Careful measurements showed that the rise 
of the land was greater at some distance in- 
shore than along the beach. The water-course 
of a mill about a mile inland from the sea had 
gained a fall of fourteen inches in little more 
than a hundred yards. At Valparaiso, the 
rise was three feet; at Quintero, four feet. 

In February, 1835, and in November, 1837, 
a large tract of Chili «as similarly shaken, a 
permanent rise of two feet following the for- 
mer earthquake, and a rise of eight feet the 
latter. 

The earthquake which took place at Cutch 
in 1819 is perhaps in some respects yet more 
remarkable. In this instance, phenomena of 
subsidence, as wel] as phenomena of upheav- 
al, were witnessed. The estuary of the In- 
dus, which had long been closed to naviga- 
tion—being, in fact, only a foot deep at ebb- 
tide, and never more than six feet at flood— 
was deepened in parts to more than eighteen 
feet at low-water. The fort and village of 


Sindree were submerged, only the tops of 
houses and walls being visible above the 


water. But although this earthquake seemed 
thus to have a land-destroying instead of a 
land-creating effect, yet the instances of up- 
heaval were, even in this case, far more re- 
markable than those of depression. “ Im- 
mediately after the shock,” says Sir Charles 
Lyell, “the inhabitants of Sindree saw at a 
distance of five miles and a half from their 
village, a long, elevated mound, where pre- 
viously there had been a low and perfectly 
level plain. To this uplifted tract they gave 
the name of Ullah-Bund, or the ‘ Mound of 
God,’ to distinguish it from several artificial 
dams previously thrown across the eastern 
arm of the Indus. It has been ascertained,” 
he adds, “that this new-raised country is up- 
ward of fifty miles in length from east to west, 
running parallel to the line of subsidence 
which caused the grounds around Sindree to 
be flooded. The breadth of the elevation is 
conjectured to be in some parts sixteen miles, 
and its greatest ascertained height above the 
original level of the delta is ten feet—an ele- 
vation which appears to the eye to be very 
uniform throughout.”— Chambers’ Journal. 


soca iinentiaie 
INNocENT minds are the least suspicious, 


and those who are the least apt to offend, 
easily forgive.-—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LIVINGSTONE. 

“The following account of the recent history 
of this long missing explorer, is from a late 
number of Nature: 

“Dr. Livingstone is one of those men, be- 
coming scarcer now in these nervous days of 
hurry and excitement, who do what they put 
their hands to with all their might. He 
went to Africa to discover certain regions 
then unknown, and especially to determine 
the extent and character or the great catch- 
ment basins on the eastern side of the conti- 
nent. His object was not solely, or even 
chiefly, the advancement cf geographical 
knowledge. In his eyes geography is only a 
means toanend. He hopes, through an ex- 
tension of the knowledge of the interior of 
Africa, to call forth a spirit which may be 
the means of securing the great objects of 
his life—the extinction of the slave trade, 
and a permanent improvement in the condi- 
tion of the negro race. 

“Some six years ago, Dr. Livingstone landed 
at the mouth of the Rovuma, and disappeared 
from the knowledge of European seekers for 
news. Then there came a wild report of his 
murder, and staunch old Sir Roderick sent 
out an expedition, under Mr. Young, to Lake 
Nyassa, which successfully performed its 
mission, aud gave us the assurance that the 
report was false and that Livingstone was 
alive. All this while the great traveller was 
toiling steadily at his appointed task, and 
had completed the solution of one great 
geographical question, namely, that of the 
northern limits of the basin of the Zambesi 
river. Another long period elapsed, and once 
more a letter was received frow Ujiji, on the 
banks of Lake Tanganyika, announcing the 
progress of the work. Having cleared up 
the problems relating to Lake Nyassa, Liv- 
ingstone had ascended highlands which form 
the water-parting between the Zambesi and 
another great system of rivers and lakes to 
the north. He had been in a land where the 
vegetation was saturated with moisture 
—a land unlike all previously-conceived 
ideas of this part of Africa. The work was 
beginning to tell upon him. He described 
himself as a mere “bag of bones.” But he 
gave no sign of faltering in his purpose. 
His great discovery was not half achieved, 
and the time for rest was still distant. His 
will was unsubdued ; his life-work must be 
completed before he could turn aside to be 
refreshed ; and thus he disappeared again. 

“Years passed away—first one, then another 
and avother, and for a third time the anxiety 
of the country began to increase. For Brit- 
ain still cares for aud watches over her great 
sons. The indomitable yet unostentatious 
resolution of this grand old man has touched 
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the heart of the nation to its very core. Sir 
Roderick Murchison died in the full hope 
and expectation of soon receiving tidiogs of 
his friend. No truer nor more steadfast 
friend ever lived; and the news of Sir Rod- 
erick’s death will be the saddest words that 
Livingstone has heard since he lost his brave 
wife in the wilds of the Zambesi. Then it 
began to be felt that it would be wrong to 
wait any longer. Our patience was exhaust- 
ed; an appeal was made to the country 
which was warmly and munificently an- 
swered ; Lieut. Dawson left this country in 
command of a search expedition, reached 
Zanzibar, and proceeded without delay to 
make preparations for his march into the in- 
terior. 

“The rest of the story must be gathered 
from the telegrams which have arrived from 
Bombay and Aden within the present week. 
News, it seems, came down to Zanzibar last 
May that Livingstone was alive, that he had 
reached Kazeh, on the road between Lake 
Tanganyika and the coast; but that he de- 
clined to return home until his work was 
completed. In those years of enforced silence, 
during which his letters had been intercepted 
by Arab slave-traders, he had been working 
hard. He had completed one more great dis- 
covery ; but still the work was not all done, 
and he would not come home. All honor to 
this man of iron will and unchanging pur- 
pose ! 

“The second great discovery of Livingstone, 
since he landed at the mouth of the Rovuma, 
is more important, if possible, than the first. 
His first discovery was the north-eastern 
water-parting of the Zambesi. His second, 
the tidings of which arrived by telegram 
last week, is the limits of the great basin of 
Lake Tanganyika, and that a vast and sep- 
arate system intervened between the basins of 
the Nile and the Zambesi. The discovery of 
the basin of Tanganyika,extending from about 
3° to 10° 8. latitude, and 27° to 39° E. longi- 
tude (or 700 miles long by about 450) is the 
last and not the least important of Living- 
stone’s discoveries. It would appear, from 
the telegram, that the great explorer traced 
the chain of lakes and the streams which 
flowed from them, until he discovered that all 
the waters found their outlet in the Tangan- 
yika. He then, it would appear, visited the 
northern end of the lake, and found that the 
rivers still flowed into it. The waters of the 
lake are fresh ; and it is, therefore, to be in- 
ferred that the lake has an outlet. Living- 
stone now knows the southern, western, north- 
ern and north-eastern sides of the lake. The 
south-eastern side alone remains to be ex- 
plored, and there, if anywhere, the great 
outlet for its waters must be. That outlet 
must be discovered and examined before Liv- 
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ingstone’s great achievement is ended ; and 
thither, therefore, he will now proceed 
Ba * * * 


* 

“We now learn that Livingstone has reached 
Unyanyembeh, that stores are being sent up 
to him as rapidly as possible in charge of his 
son, and that he will march southward to ex- 
plore this Ruaha or Lufiji river, this mighty 
outlet of the great system of waters that he 
has discovered, with its lofty cliffs and alleged 
natural tunnel. Thus, for a third time, all 
fears have been dispelled, again we get a 
glimpse of this true knight-errant, and again 
we find him steadfastly working at the task 
he set himself to do six years ago, and which 
he will not abandon until it is finished. This 
last section of his labors will comprise the 
completed discovery of the great basin of the 
Tanganyika, including the collection of accu- 
rate information respecting its limits, its va- 
ried climates, its productions and capabilities 
and people, its rivers and lakes, and its out- 
let to the Indian Ocean. The addition to 
geographical knowledge will be enormous, 
and we may well hope that this knowledge 
will be the means by which a new country 
will hereafter be opened to European enter- 
prise, and the object of Livingstone’s life be 
attained. If he dies in the midst of his dis- 
coveries he may well be envied, for a nobler 
and more glorious end can hardly be imag- 
ined. If, as we all hope and as is more likely, 
he is spared to return home, and perhaps to 
watch in his old age the progress of the 
mighty work which he is now initiating, he 
will receive a welcome from his countrymen 
such as few have experienced and fewer still 
have so justly earned.” 

A subsequent number of the same periodi- 
cal (dated July 4th, 1872,) gives a descrip- 
tion of the finding of Dr. Livingstone b 
Henry M. Stanley, an envoy of the New Yor 
Herald, at Ujiji, within sight of Tanganyika 
Lake. We take up the continuance of the 
narrative, as follows: 

“Mr. Stanley’s statement is that Dr. Living- 
stone appeared to be in remarkably good 
health, stout and strong, quite undismayed by 
all that he had gone through, and eager only 
to finish the task he had imposed upon him- 
self. 

“ Dr. Livingstone’s story of his adventure 
was to the following effect :—In March, 1866, 
he started from Zanzibar. The expedition 
which he led consisted of twelve Sepoys, nine 
Johanna men, seven liberated slaves, and two 
Zambesi men—in all thirty persons. At first 
Dr. Livingstone travelled along the left bank 
of the Rovuma River; but, as he pursued 
his way, his men began to grow disaffected 
and frightened, and, in spite of all his efforts 
to manage and keep them together, most of 
them left him and returned to their homes, 
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spreading everywhere the report of his death 
as a reason for their re-appearance there. In 
August, 1866, he arrived in the territory of 
Mponda, a chief who rules over a tribe living 
near the N’yassa Lake; and here Wikoteni, 
a protégé of the Doctor’s, insisted upon being 
absolved from going any further. After 
resting for a short time in Mponda’s ground, 
Dr. Livingstone proceeded to inspect the 
“heel” of the N’yassa Lake; and it was 
while carrying out this enterprise that the 
Johanna men, who had till pow remained 
faithful, deserted him. In December, 1866, 
having collected a number of natives, Dr. 
Livingstone decided upon advancing in a 
northerly direction ; and, in pursuance of this 
determination, he traversed the countries of 
Babisa, Bobembene, and Borunga, as well as 
the region of Londa. 

“Approaching King Cazembe’s territory, he 
crossed a thin stream called the Chambezi ; 
here he found himeelfin great difficulty, being 
fora long time unable to discover to what 
the river belonged. The confusion which he 
experienced was greatly increased by the fact 
that Portuguese travellers had previously re- 
ported the existence of such a stream, and 
had asserted that it was a tributary of the 
great Zambesi river, having no connection 
whatever with the Nile. These statements 


Dr. Livingstone was disinclined to believe, 


and, determined to satisfy himself as to the 
rise and falling of the Chambezi, he made up 
his mind to devote himself to the task at 
once. From the beginning of 1867 to the 
middle of March, 186¥, he traversed the 
banks of the mysterious stream, tracing it 
where it ran, correcting the errors of the Por- 
tuguese travellers, and proving conclusively 
that the Chambezi was not the head of the 
Zambesi river, as had been hitherto supposed. 
So constantly did he remain at this work, and 
so frequent were the inquiries which he 
made in every direction, that the natives, in 
astonishment at his persistence, supposed 
him to be insane; and their frequent remark 
was, “ The man is mad ; he must have water 
on the brain.” Their ridicule had, however, 
no effect upon him, for he continued his work 
in spite of every opposition, and as the result 
of his labors in this region, coupled with his 
further researches, he has established conclu- 
sively (1) that the Portuguese Zambezi and 
the Chambezi are totally distinct streams ; 
and (2) that the Chambezi isthe head waters 
of the Nile. He found that starting from 11° 
south, thé river Nile rolled on until it at- 
tained the extraordinary length of 2,600 


miles.” 


* * * * * 


“ Leaving Ujiji in June, 1869, he pushed 
through the Uguhba country, and after fifteen 
days’ march he came to Mamgema, which he 
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found to be a virgin country, the interior of 
which seemed utterly unknown to anybody. 
As he was about to proceed, however, he was 
seized with an illness which at one time almost 
threatened to put an end to his explorations. 
Ulcers formed on his feet, and for six weary 
months he was obliged to rest and wait. As 
soon as he had recovered he started off in a 
northerly direction, and came shortly after- 
wards toa broad river called Lualaba, which 
flowed in a northerly, westerly and southerly 
direction. Strongly suspecting that this river 
was but a continuation of the Chambezi, 
which enters the Banguereolo, Luapula, and 
Muero Lakes, he retraced his steps to Lake 
Kamolondo, and thence working his way to 
lat. 4° south, and after a long and difficult 
journey, he found the point where the Luala- 
ba and Chambezi joined, and proved them to 
be both one and the same river. 

“ He followed the course of the Jatter river 
for several hundred miles, and had come 
within 180 miles of that part of the Nile 
which has already been traced, when the men 
he had with bim mutinied, and deserted him. 
Having now neither stores nor followers, he 
was obliged to retire to Ujiji, weary and 
destitute. It was soon after this that Mr. 
Stanley found him. In fact, the English ex- 
plore: arrived at Ujiji on the 16th of October, 
1871, and it was, as already stated, no later 
than the 3d of November when the American 
searcher made his entrance into Ujiji. 

“On Nov. 20, Dr. Livingstone and Mr. 
Stanley left Ujiji in company, and explored 
the northern end of Lake Tanganyika, con- 
firning by a second inspection the observa- 
tions which Dr. Livingstone had previously 
made; aud after 28 days thus pleasantly 
spent, they returned to Ujiji, and there passed 
Christmas day together. On December 26, 
they left for Unyanyembe, and, arriving 
there, stayed together till March 14, when Mr. 
Stanley, intrusted with letters from Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, started for the coast, leaving the ex- 

lorer to continue his searches for some time 
onger. 

“ Dr. Livingstone states that be considers 
that he has yet two problems to solve 
in connection with the Nile. The first, 
the complete exploration of the remaining 
180 miles which lie between the spot 
where he was compelled to turn back and the 
part already traced ; and he should investi- 
gate the truth of a report which has several 
times reached him respecting four fountains, 
which he has been told, supply a large vol- 
ume of water to the Lualaba. To complete 
this task, Livingstone estimates that he will 
require sixteen or eighteen months. Mr. 
Stanley, however, is of the opinion that it 
will occupy a ionger period.” 

Letters have been, within a few days, re- 








ceived in New York, by the proprietzr of the 
Herald newspaper, by whom Stanley was sent 


out. In one of them Dr. Livingstone con- 
veys his own estimate of the relative import- 
ance of the objects of his exploration, in the 
following words : 

“If my disclosures regarding the terrible 
Ujijian slavery should lead to the suppres- 
sion of the east coast slave-trade, I shall re- 
gard that as a greater matter by far than the 
describing of all the Nile sources together.” 





THE SUNFLOWER. 


In the monthly report of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, for last month, 
mention is made of the receipt from the Ag- 
ricultural Society of the Argentine Republic, 
with a selection of valuable tree-seeds, of 
several numbers of a_ publication, the 
organ of that society, containing statements 
and discussions on various subjects. “ Among 
them,”’ says the report, “is a curious article 
on the sunflower, a plant in the cultivation 
of which, for various economical purposes, an 
unusual interest has recently been excited in 
this country. Its culture in the Argentine 
Republic is strongly urged from the following 
considerations: The flowers are said to affurd 
bees the best material for honey and wax; 
the petals are regarded as valuable for dye- 
ing purposes; the seeds yield 50 per cent. of 
an excellent cooking and illuminating oil, 
superior food for poultry, and food for cows, 
which increases the production of milk; the 
bottom of the calyx resembles the artichoke, 
and can be used as food in the same way ; 
the wood yields one per cent. of potash, 
while common hard wood yields only one- 
tenth as much; the leaves are used as food 
for animals, and the bark, properly prepared, 
affords material for the manufacture of paper.” 





THE most dangerous persecutions are not 
those which afflict the body, but those which 
tempt us to a violation of peace and a good 
conscience ; for when those pleasing inmates 
are wilfully parted with, even outward afflic- 
tions press upon us with a double force, and 
the poor mind, like a vessel at sea that has loat 
both rudder and compass, seems left to the 
sport of the winds and waves.—Dillwyn’s Re- 
flections. 

ANSWERED. 
Restless and unsatisfied, 


“ Of what use is Life?” I cried ; 


‘‘ All my wishes are denied. 

“ All my duties trivial seem ; 

I have energies I deem ; 

What I could be, oft I dream. 

“ Yet I cannot see my way 

From this spot whereon I stay, 

So Hope fadeth day by day.” 
* « * © 
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Then a voice was at my side : 

“ Let My conduct be thy guide.” 
(Twas His voice—The Crucified !) 
‘Law and Prophets to fulfil 

Was My life devoted still, 

For I came to do His will. 


‘* What that will the Scripture saith,— 
Thirty years of Nazareth, 

Three years public work—then Death ! 
“Thirty years unkoown I trod 
Galilee’s sequestered sod ; 

But my life was known to God. 

“ Daily work at Joseph's call, 

Daily life with duties smal!,— 

Yet I was the Lorp or Att. 

‘“ And these hands, the world that made, 
Cheerfully at lowliest trade 

Wrought, and Joseph's will obeyed. 

‘““ When my public work began, 

As a poor wayfaring maa, 

Passed I up and down the land. 

“ What My earthly meed? To be 
Scorned by Scribe and Pharisee, 

And to die upon the tree. 

“‘ Daughter, if thy life be true, 

Thou a blessed work shalt do, 

Though unseen to mortal view. 


“T shall know it ; I shall see 
When, with willing heart and free, 
Thou obedient art to Me. 


“ All thy quiet life I know, 
For J planned it long ago ; 
Wouldst thou that it were not so ? 
“T have given all for thee, 
Live thy quiet life for Me, 
So it shall transfigured be.” 

© « * * 
Now on these sweet words I rest, 
And have ceased my anxious quest, 
For the Master knoweth best. 
And hereafter, well I ween, 
In God's light it shall be seen 
Of what use this Life hath been. 


A. O. M. 
—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 





Quarterly Meetings in E ghth month, 1872, 
(From New York Pocket Almanac.) 


Ist. Rhode Island, New England Y. M. 
Purchase, New York Y.M. 
Alum Creek, Ohio Y.M. 

Centre, Indiana Y.M. 

Plainfield, Western Y.M. 
Springdale, lowa Y.M. 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Smithfield, New England Y. M. 
Nine Partners, New York Y.M. 
Abington, Philadelphia Y.M. 
Salem, Ohio Y. M. 

Ferrisburg, New England Y.M. 
Lost Creek, North Carolina Y.M, 
Western, North Carolina Y.M. 
Damascus, Ohio Y. M. 

Walout Ridge, Indiana Y. M. 
Miami, Indiana Y. M. 

White Lick, Western Y.M. 
Vermilion, Western Y.M. 

Salem, Iowa Y. M. 

Lyon Grove, Iowa Y. M. 

Bear Creek, Iowa Y. M. 

13th Concord, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Salem, New England Y.M. 


8th mo. 


3d 


5th 
8th 


10th 
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5 Butternuts, New York Y.M. 
Salem, Philadelphia Y.M. 
Calo, Philadelphia Y.M. 
Friendsville, North Carolina Y. M. 
Contentnea, North Carolina Y. M. 
Short Creek, Ohio Y.M. 

West Branch, Indiana Y.M. 
Western, Western Y.M. 
Fairfield, Western Y.M. 
Pleasant Plain, lowa Y.M. 
Saratoga, New York Y.M. 
Dover, New England Y.M. 
Western, Phil+delphia Y.M. 
New Garden, I. diana Y.M. 
Tuorntown, Western Y. M. 
Bangor, ‘owa Y. M. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa Y M. 
Burlington, Philadelphia Y.M. 
Bucks, Philadelphi« Y. M. 
Union, Western Y. M. 
Eastern, North Carolina Y. M. 
Spriugdale, Kansas Y. M. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrign InTeLticence.—European dates to the 
6th inst. have been received. 


Great Brrrain.—QOa the lst instant, while Prime 
Minister Gladstone, in company with the Chief 
Commissiouer of Works and Buildings, was witness- 
ing some experiments with gun-cotton in the garden 
attached to the Treasury building, a quantity of 
that article exploded prematurely, with a tremend- 
ous report. Contrary to the first app-ehension, how- 
ever, nO person was injured, and the only damage 
sustained was the breaking of about 100 windows 
in the Treasury building. 

The doubts which have been expressed, both in 
the press and elsewhere, as to the genuineness of 
the letters purporting to have been brought from 
Dr. Livingstone by H. M. Stanley, are now removed. 
The officia s of the Foreign Office have formally 
acknowledged the receipt of a package containing 
letters, etc., fom Dr. Livingstone; and Earl Gran- 
ville himself certifies that be bas inquired into the 
matter, and finds that the officer a: the beau of the 
consular and slave-trade department of the office 
has no doubt that the papers are genuive. The son 
of Dr. Livingstone als» says that he has received 
from Stanley his father’s diary, duly signed and 
sealed, and that the letters brought bome are cer- 
tainly bis father’s. Lieutevant Dawson, the chiet 
of the English expedition sent out in search of Dr. 
Livingstone, which had left England before the first 
dispatch announcing Stanley's success w's received, 
sailed from Zanzibar on his return to England, on 
the 21st of Fifth month, and is expected io London 
about the middle of next month. It is reported 
that he declared bis intention of visiting New York 
before going to England, as he learned at Zanzibar 
that the object of the expedition bad been already 
accomplisbed. 

Several railway casualties baviog recently oc- 
curred, by which more than 20 lives were lost, Par- 
liament has been asked to investigate the causes of 
the disasters aud the general management of rail- 
roads with reference to the safety of passengers 

The Ballot bill has received the royal assent. The 
next election will be observed with special interest 


by mauy persons, as showing the effect of the bill 
on the constituencies. 


France.—The President of the National Assew- 
bly, on the 3d inst., announced a recess of that 
body until the 11th of Eleventh mooth, 

Freshets on the Garonne and other rivers in the 
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south of France have caused great destruction of 
property. 


Avstria.—The prospects for the Universal Exhi- 
bition to be held in Vienna in 1873, are said to be 
very favorable. The building is making rapid pro- 
gress. More than 15,000 Austrian exhibitors have 
announced their intention of taking part in the exhi- 
bition, and from Hungary alone have come 3,000 re- 
quests for admission. This largely exceeds the 
number of English and French exhibitors at either 


of the exhibitions of London and Paris respec- 
tively. 

Inpia.—Accoupts in recent papers show that the 
heat has been excessive. At Allahabad the ther- 
mometer reached 115° and at Hyderabad 116° in the 
sbade. Europeans could not venture out of doors 


| after 9 A. M. Birds and small animals, it is said, 


would sometimes seek refuge within the houses. 


Mexico.—The military authorities at Matamoras 
anoounced on the Ist iost. that a general amnesty 
had been proclaimed, embracing all persons engaged 
in the recent revolution, and restoring them to civil 
and political rights. The country in the neigbbor- 
hood was represented as quiet at that time; the in- 
surgents were laying down their arms and submit- 
ting to the government, which in order to assure 
peace was practising the utmost lenity. Gens. Tre- 
vivo acd Quiroga, of the revolutionary party, are 
said to have refused to accept the proffered amnesty, 
and Gen. Rocha, on behalf of the existing govern- 
ment, is preparing to take the field against them. 
Tula, in Tamaulipas, is still in the possession of 
the revolutionary party. 


Centra America.—A war is going on between 
San Salvader and Honduras. The town of Omoa, 
in the latter, being undefended, was occupiei by 
troops of the formeron the 15th ult., and th: fort 
belonging to it surrendered the next day. Menden- 
ete, the Salvadorian commander, compelled the act- 
ing President of Honduras to nominate him as Presi- 
dent, and the inauguration took place oa the 17th 
The real President is at another point, and is ex- 
pected to attack Omoa. 


Domestic -—A petition has been sent to the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut, signed by 174 of the convicts 
in the State Prison, urgeotly asking for a m>re rigid 
law to suppress the liquor traffic. Among other 
reasons, it gives the significant fact that three- 
fourths of the prisoners were sentenced for crimes 
commiited under the influence of strong drink. 

The Albany Watchword and Patriot states, on the 
authority of tbe census and iaternal reverne reports, 
that in the three States of Miine, Vermont, and Mas- 
sachusetts, in which general liquor-selliog is pro- 
hibited, with a population of 2,230,000, the liqaor 
sold last year amounted to $43,022,000, while in the 
licensing States of New Jersey, Maryland, Rhode 
Island and Wisconsin, with 2,225,000 of population, 
the sales of liquor reached the amount of $137,082,- 
000. 

The statement of the public debt for the Ist inst 
shows # total of debt less cash in the Treasury of 
$2,188,058,656.39, a decrease within the past month 
of $3,427,687.18. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has called for the redemption of the three per cat 
temporary loan certificates to the following amounts 
$5000 certificates, numbered from 3950 to 4153 in- 
clusive; $10,000 certificates from number 4396 to 
4873 inclusive. Iuterest on them will cease on the 
lst of next month, after which time they will be no 
longer available asa part of the lawful money re- 
serve of acy national bank. 











FRLENDS 
‘THE RUSSIAN HEATER. 


If you would have your houses comfortably and 
economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 
RADIATOR HEATER, 

At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT 5t., 


opposite the United States Mint. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &e. 

Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
of all descriptions. 
Torks N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
ALBERT H. MERSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHON. 


Send for book of information. 
33-ly 





J. DENNIS, Jr., 


Solicitor of Patents and Counselor 


TN ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO INVENTIONS, 
371i Ff. STREET, 
Opposite the 8.W. cor. of the Patent Office, 
WASAINGTON, D.C. 





A circular with a map of Washington sent to any 
address on receipt of astamp. Inventions examined 
and their patentability reported on for five dollars. 
When inventors live several hundred miles from the 
Patent Office, I can do their business for them better 
than they can do it for themselves if they come here, 
for less than their expenses here and home again. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th St. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m 


DAY BY DAY. By Wm. H .Chase. 


Illustrated, Morocco, gilt, . $3 00 
“ Cloth, 2 25 
* ‘* plain, 1 75 
Two pictures ‘‘ ~s . 1 50 
Not illustrated, . 1 00 


Also The Two Warfares, a card containing por- 
traits of Stephen Grellet, Napoleon III and 
Emperor William, with appropriate mot- 
toes, ° . ° : . 50 
For sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. Tenth St. 
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BOOKS. 


Jouy Wootmayn. By Dora Greenwell, Author of 
** The Patience of Hope,’’ 40 cts. 

Tuovcuts on Hasit anp Discrpuing. By J. J. Gur- 
ney ; mailed, $1.25. 

Memozniats or Resecca Joysgs; mailed, $2.00. 

A Litriz Boox ror Lirriz Fouxs; 75 cts. ; mailed, 
80 cts. 

A Piga For THE Dumps Creation ; 75 cts., mailed, 
80 cts. 

Foop ror Youre Appstites ; mailed, 60 cts. 

Beavtizs or UpHam ; plaic $1.50 ; gilt edged, mailed, 
$2.00. 

CHEERING Worps For THE Master’s WorKERs ; 1.25; 
gilt edged, mailed, $1.50 

Heart Lirs. By Theodore L. Cuyler; mailed, 60 
cts. 

Ivy Leaves. By M. E. Atkinson; mailed, $1.00. 

On tHE Mountain. By M. E. Atkinson; paper 
cover, mailed 15 cts. 

On tHe Mountain ayp oTHER Poems. By M. E. 
Atkinson ; paper cover, mailed, 25 cts. 

Tae Wueart Suear, a suggestive Reader; with an 
introduction by Enoeh Lewis ; mailed, $2.00. 

Osszect anp OvtTiine Tracuine, a Guide Book for 
Sunday-School Workers. By H. C. McCook. 
$1.75 ; mailed, $2.00. 

JoursaL oF Jonn Wooimay, with Introduction by 
John G. Whittier; mailed, $1.50. 

Cuitp Lirz. Compiled by J. G@. Whittier; mailed, 
$3.00. 

Lire Lyrics. By Edward Brown; $1.25. 

Gumpses sy Sea anp Lanp. By Mary L. Evans; 
$1.25. 
For sale by 


















ALICE LEWIS, 
109 N.Tenth 8t., Phila. 
A CARD. 

The Woman's Branch of the Socrgry ror THE Pre- 
VENTION oF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, takes this mode of 
calling the attention of Friends generally, to the 
work cf the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are anxious te obtain more annual subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of animals, to give their aid to the work 
by some contrib ition to it. The payment of $1.00 
a year constitutes any one a member; for $5.00 a 
year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is fur- 
nished in addition ; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Caroline E. White, 
President, 1411 Lombard Street; to Ellen Waln, 
923 Walnut Street; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 509 N. 
Sixth Street, and to Mrs. Moses Brown, German- 


town. Please add to contributions, name and ad- 
dress. 


CHARLES 0. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 
POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1872, 
Containing times of holding the Yearly, Quarter- 
ly and Representative Meetings, or Meetings for 
Sufferings in the United States. Price 50 cents per 
dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 


Jones Street, New York and at 109 North Tenth 
Street, Philade)phia. 


: 


FRIENDS 


AT 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 


S. W. Corner of 7th and Arch Streets, 
May be found a variety of 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 

Mixed Grenadine Shawls 3.00, worth 3.50; 

Pine Apple Grenadine 31}, worth 374 ; 

Striped Grenadines 25, worth 374; 

Percales and Chintz io great variety ; 

8-4 Mode Barege and Crape Maretz ; 

Two lots of Black Sitks at 1.25 and 1.50; 

Men’s Gauze Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00. 

A large invoice of Fans which we will sell much less 
than cost of importation. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
8. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila, 


Norny's Tasteless FPruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed 
fruit, fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more 
elegant in beauty and taste than any process in the 
world. Elegant samples from two to three years 
old can be seen and tasted at our store. We have 
hundreds of testimonials from all parts of the | 
country, endorsing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy 
and reliable, and the fruit can be used the same as 
old-fashioned sugar preserves. One box, costing 
50 cts., preserves 40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared 
fruit. Sold by druggists and grocers, or sent 
promptly by mail. A liberal discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
41 4m. 136 N 2d 8t., Philada. 


$2000 


Per Annum 
CAN BE MADE IN SELLING THE 


NEW 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sewing Machine. 

A few active, reliable business men of good 
habits and address, wanted in desirable territory at 
present unoccupied. Wagons furnished ; Security 
required. Send for information, or call on 


PETERSON & CARPENTER, Gen’! Agt’s. 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘OR SALE.—The two new and desirable pointed 
stone dwellings, situate on Wayne Street above 
Coulter Street, Germantown. Lots 45 by 161; 12 
rooms; hot and cold water, gas, low down grates, 
speaking tubes, and all modern conveniences. Loca- 
tion is elevated and neighborhood improving. 
Friends seeking for a comfortable home in the coun- 
try, in a good neighborhood and near to meeting, 
will do well to examine the above properties before 
purchasing elsewhere. Price $8700 clear. Address 
or apply to CHAS. B. WILLIAMS, 247 Market 8t., 
or Green and Coulter Sts., Germantown. 42-tf 
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Assembly Buildings, 
&. W. COR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
for Catalogue. 46-6m 

REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. (7 ly. 


ma WIRE RAILING, 
For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, ge 

WIRE GUARDS, for Store Fronts. 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 

ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, &c. 


Manufactured by M. WALKER & SON, 
Wo. 805 Market &t., Philada. 













For circulars, s€ No. 150 
(Bi) sg BOWEN, Bane Pata, Pe) 


r North 





or New York. 
Paints also sold by the Gallon, ready for use. 


7 ANTED—By the Ist of 9th mo. next, a compe- 
\ / tent and experienced Friend, as Teacher of 
Burlington Preparative Meeting School, N.J. The 
school has been suspended for some months past, 
but the situation is believed to offer superior induce- 
ments to an intelligent and conscientious person. 
For further particulars, address W. J. ALLINSON or 
R. F. MOTT, Burlington, N. J. 


OLIVER COGGSBALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON. 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Becond St, Philadelphie. 











